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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,—Cowfer. 
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MARY ANN’S GOSSIP ABOUT THE LODGERS. 





),000 MISS PILKINGTON. upon her blunders, little guessing that they had 
),000 been made intentionally, pointing out the false moves 
= ee ae she had made in a tone of complacent superiority 
yee (}* those evenings which tere not club ones Patty | that would have been provoking to most people. 
: _ played chess with her father, taking care not | But Patty was one of those who are not “ easily 
), 000 to win too often, and, above all, that the last game | provoked; ” and when, as usual, he would close his 
,000 should be his, so as to send him to bed in a cheerful | criticism with some such remark as “‘O Patty, Patty! 
sie temper. He was a poor player, and Patty was an | you will never be a chess-player, my dear; but few 
_ unusually good one; but she never let him discover | women are, their heads are not strong enough for 
0,000 this, and he would rally her when in good-humour | calculation,” Patty would smile pleasantly, and say, 
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«IT suppose that is the case, papa,” as she picked 
up the pieces and put them away. 

Patty liked the club nights best, though they were 
generally passed by her in solitude, for she knew 
that her father preferred the company of his old 
associates to hers. She had never been accustomed 
to society, and therefore could not miss it. Her 
mother, though—she did miss her on those club even- 
ings, especially the long, dark, winter ones. They 
had been everything to each other for many years; 
and if Patty could have had her mother still to wait 
upon, to read and talk to, notwithstanding their 
poverty and want of friends, she felt she would be 
happy. And yet Patty was not unhappy: she took 
her life as God sent it, and made the best of it. She 
would have shrunk even from acknowledging to 
herself that her father’s ways and temper were 
unusually exacting and trying for one person to 
bear. She was always ready to find excuses for 
them. He was getting an old man, she would 
reflect, and allowance must be made for the infirmi- 
ties which years brought doubtless invariably with 
them. Only she wished that his mind was more 
turned to better things as his age advanced, and that 
he would sometimes permit her to read to him the 
living words that her mother had found so precious 
and consolatory. His health was gradually failing, 
she was well aware, but yet the newspaper was all 
he cared to hear—it was as his Bible. She often used 
to meditate about this during these solitary evenings, 
and simply plan how to win him to listen to her; but 
her schemes somehow never succeeded. She always 
blamed,her own want of skill for this, not her father’s 
worldliness and insensibility of heart. The captain 
would have resented exceedingly the thought that 
he needed more religion. He was quite ready to 
allow that there were many poor, ignorant, vicious 
wretches, particularly among the lower classes, who 
did, but that he, who had always been moral and 
respectable even in his freest days, should require 
teaching and improving—why, the captain would 
have considered the supposition impertinent in the 
extreme. Nor was Patty one to set herself up as a 
_jJudge and teacher, especially of him, who was sacred 
in her ly as her parent. Scripture and nature 
were both opposed to it, she thought; the woman 
must not attempt, at least authoritatively, to instruct 
the man; but oh, that he would let her read to him 
that Word, the entrance of which giveth life ! 

Sometimes on these club nights her landlady, com- 
passionating -her loneliness, or feeling her own 
irksome, perhaps—for her husband was engaged out 
of doors every evening, Sunday excepted, and she 
had no children to occupy her time—would tap at the 
lodger’s sitting-room door and offer to keep Patty 
company. And though Patty at most times would 
have preferred solitude to Mrs. Baigent’s society, 
who was inquisitive and sharp-tempered, she was 
‘too meek and self-denying to refuse what, after all, 
might be meant for kindness. 

Mrs. Baigent was a little, thin, brisk woman of 
‘forty, who still considered herself good-looking on the 
strength of dark hair and a florid complexion, which 
sometimes, however, unfortunately extended itself 
from its legitimate place to her nose when she was in 
any way excited, or ‘“‘hurt in her feelings,” to use 
her own expression. Her feelings were very easily 
hurt; almost anything at times sufficed to injure 
them, and it was well when the only effect was the 
heightening of her colour and an additional dignity 





and distant politeness in her manner towards those 
who had offended her. But sometimes the wounded 
feelings were forcibly expressed in words, and friends 
and lodgers alike dreaded these occasions. 

Mrs. Baigent was a widow when Mr. Baigent 
married her. Her first husband had been a tallow- 
chandler in a thriving way of business in the City, 
who, when he died, left her all his savings. These, 
though not large, sufficed with the goodwill and 
fixtures of the shop to purchase the small villa in 
which she and her second husband now resided, Mr. 
Baigent, who was of a money-making disposition, 
being moved to take this step by the prospect of 
obtaining lodgers, who would furnish occupation for 
the energies of his wife, and at the same time be a 
means of increasing their income. The Pilkingtons 
were the second lodgers whom they had had; the 
first had unhappily absconded without paying their 
rent. This experience had rendered Mrs. Baigent 
doubly sharp and more watchful over her interests 
than before; and he must have been a clever lodger 
who could now have contrived to remove himself 
and his chattels from her premises without first 
settling his bill—ay, and giving Mrs. Baigent the 
full statutory notice of his intention to quit. 

Mrs. Baigent’s present lodgers did not stand very 
high in her estimation—not nearly so much as her pre- 
vious ones had done till that dreadful revelation came, 
when it was discovered that not only had they neglected 
to pay their debt to her, but had also unaccountably 
forgotten to settle the bills of the tradespeople to 
whom she had recommended them, and whom they 
had favoured with very liberal orders. They had left 
some boxes behind them, indeed, when they went on 
that visit to their country friends from which they 
never returned ; but when these were examined they 
were found to contain nothing but old clothes and 
what Mrs. Baigent forcibly denominated as “ rub- 
bidge.”” Most persons of Mrs. Baigent’s class have 
a contempt for poverty, especially genteel poverty; 
and though she stood a little in awe of the captain, 
who she believed, from his “‘ particularness ’’ and the 
trouble he gave about the blacking of his boots, to 
have been in better circumstances at one time, she 
had no respect for his daughter, who made no self- 
assertion, and whose best gown and bonnet were far 
inferior to ‘hers, but considered herself on a perfect 
equality with her, and would have deeply resented 
any indication on Miss Pilkington’s part of ‘‘ keeping 
her in her own place,” as a certain species of repres- 
sion is called. 

But meek, patient Patty, however much she disliked 
her landlady’s occasional intrusions, betrayed it not 
by either word or sign, for if Mrs. Baigent did not 
stand in awe of her, she, herself, stood in considerable 
dread of that lady’s powers of speech, knowing some- 
thing of them from personal experience, besides 
having often heard them exercised upon Mary Ann, 
in that unknown region, the kitchen, from whence 
the sounds distinctly ascended to the drawing-room 
floor, which the Pilkingtons occupied. But what 
mattered that to Mrs. Baigent when only “ Miss” 
was in? ' 

“It’s my firm belief,” said Mrs. Baigent to herself 
soon after the Pilkingtong had taken possession of 
her lodgings, “‘ that the capting some time or other 
must have married his servant, and that Miss takes 
after her ma in her wideawakeness and stinginesses. 
Not a hextra spoonful of tea ever in the teapot, 
and it’s drained to the last drop before it comes to 
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the kitchen, putting me to the hexpense of a spoon- 
ful night and morning for Mary Hann, which the 
lodger’s leavings ought to be enough for her. It’s 
not genteel—it ain’t.” 

Her lodgers were regular in their payments, how- 
ever, and therefore she kept them, for it was not a 
neighbourhood where lodgings were in constant de- 
mand, and hers had stood empty some months before 
the captain and his daughter took them—a dead loss, 
in addition to the one they had incurred by their first 
lodgers; but, as I have said, she did not find them 
remunerative inmates. It was chops alternately with 
steaks continually from Wednesday till Sunday— 
four of the first, of which the captain had three for 
his share and Patty one, or else three-quarters of a 
pound of beef-steak without bone, divided in the 
same proportion. 

‘‘ And never a bit left, you may guess; how could 
it!’ Mrs. Baigent went on soliloquising ; ‘‘ and even 
the piece of roast beef which they ’ave on Sunday, 
she has the joint cut so small that a slice off it would 
be missed if I was to think of sich a thing for 
Baigent’s supper. And Mary Hann do say that Miss 
looks atit when it comes up next day cold, as ifshe wasa 
weighing it in her mind. Them cheating Fitzmaurices 
at least did not trouble themselves about what they 
left ; though, to be sure, they did not need to do it, 
as they did not pay the butcher, which Miss always 
does, I am bound to say. But women lodgers are 
not desirable; most of them ’ave mean ways, and 
Miss, for all her quietness, is as sharp as her neigh- 
bours.”” Which remarks were occasioned from Patty 
being compelled, by urgent necessity, to complain to 
Mrs. Baigent of the toll which the Sunday roast 
beef had been made to pay by that lady on the first 
occasion after they had entered the lodgings, and which, 
indeed, was an experiment on her part of how far she 
might venture to take liberties with her neighbours’ 
goods with impunity. But Patty could not overlook 
it. That piece of beef had been nicely calculated to 
supply three days’ dinners—first hot, second cold, 
with pickles, and the remainder on the third day, to 
be minced with a border of mashed potatoes round 
the dish. Instead of this, the beef on the second day 
was found by Patty to be so diminished as to be 
vather a tight fit for two persons’ dinners, and she 
could not afford, off the small sum to which she had 
to limit their weekly expenses, to continue to pay for 
eight dinners instead of seven in the week. The 
thing had to be checked at the beginning if she was 
to enjoy peace of mind. Patty hated strife, but she 
hated debt still more, and debt must ensue if this 
species of peculation continued. 

Mrs. Baigent, of course, resented the imputation 
deeply, and did all but request her lodgers to quit 
her apartments—she preferred to call them apart- 
ments, as being more genteel; but she was prudent 
even in her wrath, and the storm subsided at last 
into a fit of dignified sulkiness, intended to represent 
injured innocence, which continued for about a week, 
at which period it was brought to a sudden close by 
perceiving that several new tickets announcing 
“apartments to let” had appeared in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, clearly intimating that the 
demand for lodgers there was in excess of the supply. 

Patty had no desire to leave ; moving even with 
their moderate luggage came expensive ; the lodgings 
were cheaper in that locality than in most districts 
about London of the same appearance of respecta- 
bility, and she knew, from well-purchased experience, 
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that Mrs. Baigent’s faults were common in those of 
her class, though she had met with exceptions, and 
that if they changed their lodgings she could not 
be certain it might be for the better. And as the 
offence was never repeated—being found impossible 
with such shabby lodgers, according to Mrs. Baigent 
—the Pilkingtons continued to occupy her rooms 
from year to year, though they had their disadvan- 
tages, at which the captain constantly fretted, being 
cold in winter and oppressively hot in summer, or, 
as Mary Ann strikingly expressed the fact, ‘‘the 
rooms were as cold as a hiceouse in winter, and as 
’ot as a hoven in summer.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Porztar Road, where Mrs. Baigent’s lodgings were 
situated, though called by that name, suggesting 
regions beyond to which it gave access, actually ter- 
minated with the last house on either side of it. 
Farther on stretched a dreary waste of broken 
ground waiting to be built upon, it seemed, only the 
builders were in no hurry, littered over with débris ; 
straggling bushes of blackened furze, pits dug as if 
for foundations, and then abandoned, in which 
water collected in rainy weather, for the soil was stiff 
clay and readily retained moisture; and perfectly 
visible from the upper windows of the houses, a brick- 
kiln, with whose smoke, however, the inhabitants of 
Poplar Road were seldom annoyed. 

In short, the surroundings of Poplar Road in most 
directions were not of an inviting kind, and on some 
minds were apt to have a depressing effect; on 
others, a peevish and fretful one—witness the cap- 
tain. There was no getting clear of them, except 
by going towards town; but before you could reach 
the extreme edge or selvedge of its animating life and 
bustle, you had to traverse street after street of third- 
rate dwelling-houses and shops, many of them 
greengrocery ones—who can buy all these greens ?— 
so that whatever cheerfulness was gained by the 
incursion into the City was hopelessly lost on the 
dreary way back. 

People, heads of families principally, had come at 
first, looked at the houses in Poplar Road—neat 
little houses they were, though slightly built—looked 
especially at the heaps of ugly debris; the yawning 
holes in which children of tender age might possibly 
be drowned; the brick-kiln, with its volumes of 
smoke—all on the ground which they had been led 
by these mendacious advertisements to picture to 
themselves as a turfy, breezy common, only a kind 
of inferior Wandsworth, indeed; and having looked, 
returned from whence they came, and nevercame back. 
But people like the Baigents, who thought the place 
suitable for letting lodgings—concerning which, how- 
ever, they did not balance the disadvantages against 
the attractions correctly—with a sprinkling of elderly 
spinsters and married folks without children, or 
having these grown up, and with small incomes, 
tempted by the lowness of the rents, had gradually 
taken possession of the houses in Poplar Road till 
they were now fully occupied. 

It was a very uniform little place. There were 
four double villas on each side of Poplar Road, six- 
teen houses in all. They were all built on the same 
plan, three windows above, and two on one side of 
the door on the ground floor, the doors being inner- 
most. Each villa had avery small green court in 
front, separated from each other and from road- 
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way by a simple railing, which also formed a division 
between the twin villas, and on either side of which 
was the path that led from the gate to the house door, 
which one good stride, indeed, might have reached. 
The back entrance, by which coals, etc., were carried, 
was at the side in a narrow lane running betwixt 
each block. Close to the middle of the lower railing 
was planted a Lombardy poplar-tree, and thus came 
the name of the place. The poplars did not thrive 
well, however, the soil probably not being adapted to 
them, and there seemed a likelihood of their dying 
out altogether, leaving strangers to wonder why so 
inappropriate an appellation had been bestowed on 
the little street, which was no road to anywhere, and 
did not possess a single tree. 

The houses were of brick, furnished by the kiln 
close at hand, with stucco fronts, which had not yet 
begun materially to stain and crack under the influ- 
ence of time and weather. The doors and windows 
were somewhat narrow and contracted, as if the 
joiner’s estimate had been pared down to the utter- 
most; but the houses themselves being small and 
narrow, there was no want of proportion. Some of 
the householders had made a feeble attempt at 
trellisings on the walls, on which were trained white 
or yellow jessamine, clematis, and such like creepers ; 
but most were content to fill the narrow bed beneath 
the windows, and the strip, each about two fingers in 
breadth, that lay between the path and the railing 
from the gate to the doorstep, with gold and purple 
crocuses in spring, and in summer with some cheap 
and showy annual, or else mignonette, which diffused 
its familiar and fragrant scent round the little neigh- 
bourhood. All the greens were trim and well kept, 
for the inhabitants had subscribed among themselves 
for a grass-cutting machine of a suitable Lilliputian 
size, which in winter was carefully greased and 
stowed away in matting—a kind of metal dormouse 
—in a shed in some one’s back premises, who, for this 
accommodation, had been exempted from paying his 
share of the purchase money, and had also the first 
use of the machine in spring; after which it went 
down one side of the little street and returned up the 
other, only, however, to recommence the same 
journey, for the inhabitants of Poplar Road did not 
grudge to water these grass pocket-handkerchiefs of 
theirs every evening in summer, unless there had 
been rain, which kept them in constant growth and 
verdure. Sometimes the master or mistress of the 
house discharged these gardening operations, but 
most often they were performed by the maid—truly 
of all work—belonging to the household. 

A still, drowsy, noiseless place was Poplar Road, 
in which the humming of an occasional bee from the 
adjacent though invisible country could be heard 
distinctly and suggestively in summer, causing one 
to think of thymy uplands, with their fresh bracing 
breezes and dancing becks, or of meadows gleaming 
with buttercups and daisies, in which speckled kine 
reposed and chewed the cud under great branching 
trees, somewhere far away in the blue distance. But 
in winter, when the snow lay thick so as to render 
every footfall inaudible, or, worse still, when close 
mizzly rain had set in for a continuance, though the 
brick-kilns and other disagreeables were rendered 
invisible by the mist, the depressing dulness and 
terrible monotony which there sunk down upon 
Poplar Road must be imagined, for it cannot be de- 
scribed. : 

It weighed most upon those persons who had no fixed 








occupation, and whom the weather confined within 
their houses. The windows were no resource to 
them ; nothing was to be seen from these but the ten 
windows and two doors of the opposite twin villa, 
and after the butcher, baker, greengrocer, and milk- 
man had made their round no human being would 
again appear to raise even a momentary interest till 
the early evening set in, when—after the lamplighter 
had lighted his lamps (one to every two blocks of 
houses), during which it was some relief to watch his 
progress from pillar to pillar—various umbrellas 
would become visible at irregular intervals as they 
crossed the shimmer on the wet pathway, announcing 
to the weary watcher the return of some brother cr 
father of a family from his day’s work in the City. It 
did sometimes, though rarely, occur that a momen- 
tary glimpse of a policeman, in high hat and oilskin 
cape, would loom broad and majestic through the 
mist at the upper end of the road, but he was content 
with showing himself there, and speedily withdrew 
to a more exciting quarter. Sick people should have 
been domiciled in Poplar Road ; it would have saved 
the laying down of innumerable cartloads of bark 
in the year, for it was a region almost unknown to 
cabmen, the inhabitants seldom patronising any con- 
veyance more expensive than a ’bus, one of these 
vehicles having penetrated within a quarter of a mile 
of the road. 

Patty endured the monotony of these winter sea- 
sons better than her father. She was never without 
work, having early seen the necessity, if they were 
to live in London on their reduced income—and the 
captain was not to be induced to live in the country 
—of adding to it by her own exertions, at least as 
much as would clothe herself. She found little 
difficulty even at first in procuring occasional employ- 
ment from an outfitting establishment in the City, 
her quiet ladylike manners and pleasant expression 
of countenance always impressing strangers favour- 
ably, as I have already noticed, and the excellence of 
her needlework rendered the impression permanent. 

She was never certain whether her father suspected 
the step she had taken. He saw her always busy at 
work when she was not attending upon him, but he 
made no remark upon it. If he did, he ignored the 
matter completely. He might be content that his 
daughter—his, Captain Pilkington’s—should earn 
something in this humble manner to increase their, 
or rather his comforts, which yet his pride would 
not allow him to authorise. He once found fault 
with her sharply, however, on meeting her accident- 
ally on her way to the City—Patty never spent a 
penny on omnibuses— because of an unladylike 
parcel she was carrying, which her shawl failed 
sufficiently to conceal. But even then, Patty 
observed, he neither inquired her destination nor 
what were the contents of that same vulgar brown- 
paper package whose appearance so disgusted him ; 
nor did he suggest, which he would have been sure 
to do if he had had no suspicion, she thought, that 
she should have sent it by Mary Ann. Indeed, 
Patty soon discovered that he grew fidgety and 
uneasy by her continuing at her work when that 
young woman was in the room, as if he dreaded the 
conjectures the appearance of the articles might 
create in her mind, and so Patty, to please him, got 
into the habit of putting her work out of sight when 
Mary Ann might be expected to lay the cloth for 
dinner or to bring in the tea-tray. 

Useless precaution, for both Mary Ann and Mrs. 
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Baigens were just as aware of the contents of the 

arcels which Miss Pilkington carried away from and 
oats A back to the house under her shawl, as if 
they had seen them when lying exposed on the 
counter of Spence and Wormald, general outfitters 
and silk mercers, of London. And they despised and 
laughed at ‘‘ Miss” for her simple attempts at con- 
cealment, without the least suspicion that she had no 
personal feeling in the matter, and that the captain 
alone was to blame for them. 

The interiors of the Poplar Road houses resembled 
their exteriors in that the most was made of the 
available space in laying outthe rooms. These were 
imposing in number, and looked well in an advertise- 
ment; but they were somewhat straitened in size— 
a tight fit, in short, for a moderate family. The 
lobby—each house was exactly the same in dimen- 
sions and arrangement—was so narrow that only one 
individual could pass between the tiny table and 
umbrella-stand on one side and the opposite partition 
wall, while the staircase admitted merely the nar- 
rowest breadth of carpeting. Mrs. Baigent had only 
astrip of grey drugget, with scarlet binding, upon 
hers. The ground-floor contained the Baigents’ 
parlour and bed chamber, and a store-closet, or 

antry, under the stairs, the kitchen and coal-cellar 
Siver in one of the smallest of jut-outs at the back, 
and Mary Ann betaking herself at night to an ex- 
tremely low-ceiled attic over the drawing-room, 
accessible by a scale staircase, where the cold in 
winter and the heat in summer equally made her 
their victim. But, notwithstanding that she grumbled 
about this, she felt it was better than the workhouse, 
out of which Mrs. Baigent had unearthed her at 
the age of fifteen, and she remained with that lady 
for thersame reason as the Pilkingtons—because she 
was not sure she might “ better” herself by making 
a change. 

‘“‘Missis be allays worriting one, sure enough!” 
she would say on the rare occasion of a gossip with a 
neighbour’s servant out of doors, for Mrs. Baigent 
allowed no visitors in her kitchen, and it was not 
easy to evade her vigilance. ‘‘ But then there are no 
children in the ’ouse, and I might get a missis that 
would worrit me as much as she, and them brats, of 
which I had enough in the workus to take care of, 
running about my feet, besides, all day, and hevery 
one crying on Mary Hann, as if I could be in half-a- 
dozen places at onst. No; not as I knows on, my 
dear. I knows this ’ouse, but don’t know t’other 
ones. And though the capting’s troublesome, Miss 
ain’t, to do her justice; though she has never onst 
said to me, ‘Mary Hann, there is a shillin’ for you 
to spend;’ and as for her old gownds, they be 
scarcely worth the takin’ she do wear them so long ; 
and yet sich call themselves gentlefolks ! ” 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
HOW LIGHTED, HEATED, AND VENTILATED. 


the very heart of the City of London there 

exists, as every one must know, a low, prison- 
like-looking building of some extent, occupying as 
it does a space of three and one-sixth acres. The 
walls have no external windows, and in their whole 
extent there are but three openings. Any New Zea- 
lander might, therefore, be excused if he considered 
it to be a house of correction or detention for mer- 
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chant malefactors, errant aldermen, or not over- 
honest stock-men. It is evident upon only a cursory 
glance that it is a well-protected building; the 
defences are here, however, applicable not for keep- 
ing people in, but rather for preventing their entrance, 
except at seasonable times and in case of favoured 
individuals. This centre of the City, whose unpre- 
tentious elevation and sombre exterior, without archi- 
tectural excellence, is nevertheless the heart of the 
finance of the kingdom, the colonies, and even foreign 
nations. From it flows the vivifying streams of coin 
like blood corpuscles, giving impulse, strength, and 
vitality to many good works, and not a few bad ones ; 
to it returns a current of wealth to replenish anew its 
outflowing streams. 

Passing the gates, we come upon the inner arrange- 
ments which contribute to this circulation. Here we 
find, inside the walls, a small but closely-packed 
village of buildings, one, two, or three storeys high, 
used for public and private offices, workshops, fac- 
tories, dwelling-rooms, dormitories, and, underneath, 
an extensive meshwork of cellars. The public offices, 
well peopled with clerks and officials in the daytime, 
and also more or less thronged with the public who 
have business to transact, are considerable rooms, 
with usually high-pitched roofs, having arched ceil- 
ings or domes ; in some, light is obtained by ordinary 
windows in a side wall, but in those offices lying in 
a central position, a glazed dome or lantern lights 
the room. For artificial light, which must mostly be 
strong and defining, as it will be required for testing 
and criticising coin or bank-notes, a large number of 
open argand burners, with reflecting shades, were, 
until a recent period, used. The accountants’ bank- 
note office, where notes are tested, has seventy 
burners of this kind. When these are in full opera- 
tion and the office occupied by its complement of 
officials, the condition of the atmosphere in this 
office may well be imagined. It was very forcibly 
described by a clerk, who said that, formerly, people 
having business at this office would say, that if the 
business was likely to detain them they would prefer 
to wait outside. Recently, however, there has been 
put up here two sun-burners, of eighty-one jets each, 
which are lit by an ingenious electric apparatus at 
the spot where the gas-taps are placed. The strong 
up-current, caused by the heated air from the jets, 
carries off, by good-sized shafts, not only the pro- 
ducts of gas combustion and the excess of heat, but 
also a large quantity of the used air of the office. 
But these important means for immediately carrying 
away the vitiated atmosphere would be very much 
interfered with unless means were at the same time 
employed for supplying fresh air from the outside to 
take the place of the air that has been removed. 
This subject will be considered in its place. 

Before leaving this office, let it be observed that 
the seventy argand burners, although superseded by 
the sun-burners, are yet not removed from the desks ; 
they still have their use, as when some entries have 
to be made, calculations gone into, or errors adjusted 
after the general business has been concluded and 
the general light of the sun-burners is no longer 
needed. In such events, however, a burner here and 
there in a large, almost emptied office, is of but little 
consequence. At a visit made to this office soon after 
the conclusion of the day’s work, no impression of 
heat or closeness was discernible. In another large 
office, in which there are nearly a hundred and fifty 





argand burners near the desks, and where, besides, 
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the business requires a great number of clerks and 
officers, while the public are continually flocking to 
and fro, the lighting is now accomplished by five sun- 
burners, averaging sixty-three jets in each. As in 
the former office, the light is general and effective, 
the ventilation by the shafts of the sun-lights power- 
ful and plenteous. Here, too, the old gas standards 
remain for occasional local use. The two offices just 
mentioned have arched roofs, with Grecian ceilings, 
the depressions causing, however, strong shadows. 
The reflected light would be more marked if the 
ceilings had an even, smooth surface. 

It is, however, in the offices furnished with domes 
that the sun-burner shows to the highest advantage. 
Sir John Soane must have been an architectural 
prophet, for no better plan could have been contrived 
for using the gas to the greatest advantage, as well 
for giving light as for establishing a means of ven- 
tilation. A sun-burner placed at the apex of a dome 
having a reflective surface is in as favourable a con- 
dition for economising the light as if placed in the 
focus of a lighthouse mirror, to which it indeed bears 
some resemblance; the dome at the same time col- 
lecting all the used air of the room to a point favour- 
able for its exit. 

It will be seen that the improved means employed 
for lighting: is also a great adjunct to ventilation by 
extracting consumed and vitiated air; while, however, 
this desirable end is obtained, it is necessary to 
supply at least an equal quantity of air to what is 
abstracted, to take its place; this is effected in sum- 
mer by windows and in the winter by tube ventilation, 
admirably carried out; for even such offices as have 
no external walls, because surrounded by other rooms, 
possess, nevertheless, their ventilating shafts, led 
from some external point for some distance under 
floors until they arrive at the spot where it is 
desired to deliver the air. Thus, whatever may be 
the direction of the wind, a continuous abundant 
supply of respirable air is brought to replace the foul 
gases conveyed away, while no draught is perceptible. 
At one point an ingenious clerk had suspended over 
the mouth of a tube an archimedean screw made of 
card, which revolved pretty rapidly, and thereby 
indicated the presence of an otherwise unnoticeable 
incurrent. 

The constant passage of business men by the doors 
causes the frequent admission of blocks of air from 
the outside or the discharge of similar bulks from 
the inside; in a few offices this is the only usual 
means of air supply. 

Warming is effected by open fires, by detached 
metal stoves of ancient structure, by hot water coils, 
and what are called Manchester stoves; the former 
are well known, the last only need any description. 
They consist of the usual grate for an open fire giving 
off heat by radiation; but they have also a large air 
chamber behind the fire-box provided with a number 
of metal plates, which become warmed by the fire in 
the grate; the air admitted by suitable means from 
the outside circulates between these plates, becomes 
warmed, and, travelling upwards, escapes by grated 
openings in the chimney-pier into the room or office, 
so that while heat is distributed through the room to 
points where it would be impossible on account of 
intervening desks and partitions to obtain it by 
radiation from the fireplace, and fuel is thus econo- 
mised, the vehicle conveying the warmth is at the 
same time fresh air, a consideration not to be lost 
sight of ; heated coils and metal stoves having this 
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objectionable characteristic, that they warm by cur- 
rents of air already in the room, passing over the 
heated surfaces of the pipes in the one case, and over 
superheated metal plates in the other; this is the 
more injurious, as the air becomes dried and the dust 
floating in it becomes burnt, added to which there is 
the passage from the fire, through the metal sides, of 
injurious gases. These causes together sufficiently 
account for the unpleasant atmosphere of places 
where metal stoves are used. But not only do the 
ventilating stoves act beneficially in cold weather in 
the way mentioned above, but they serve the purpose 
of supplying fresh air in warm weather through the 
same openings. 

To provide the air for these stoves, it is quite 
possible, as is shown by the arrangements in the 
Bank, to bring it from distant points exactly in the 
same manner as in the case of the ventilating tubes. 

An instance of the necessity for supplying fresh air 
to an office, over and above what may be deemed 
purely sanitary reasons, exists in one of the most 
frequented, where the sun-burners remove a large 
bulk of air, and the office is warmed, not by venti- 
lating stoves, as would be most beneficial, but by hot 
water coils; it follows that upon every opening of the 
swing doors floods of air rush in to compensate the 
exhaustion caused by the out-currents in the sun- 
burner shafts, and thus help to restore an equili- 
brium of pressure between the internal and external 
atmosphere. These waves of air disturb the equal 
burning of the gas-jets in the burner nearest the 
door, and cause them to smoke and deposit a crust of 
carbon, which may subsequently get red hot, become 
detached, and then fall, thus endangering papers, 
notes, and documents on the desks beneath. Such 
an accident is, however, prevented by the suspension 
of glass screens below the lights, which catch the 
carbon masses. Such sereens are, however, not re- 
quired in another‘office where the business of in- 
specting bank-notes—a very inflammable material— 
is carried on; but there the means of supplying air 
from without by upright tubes and ventilating stoves 
exist. No disturbance of the gas flames is there 
caused by currents at the entrance doors, because the 
balance of internal and external pressure is con- 
stantly maintained. 

Attention to this subject would preclude the neces- 
sity for so many compound entrance doors and lobbies 
as may be seen in some banks and public buildings, 
where, by stoves, fireplaces, and upcast shafts, air is 
continually being removed, and as a result every 
person’s entrance naturally brings in large masses of 
colder air to be delivered upon the nearest occupants, 
from which they are but imperfectly protected by 
multiplying the number of doors by which persons 
must pass to gain the inside. 

In other parts of this great establishment, other 
and varied forms for ventilation are adopted: a cowl, 
ordinary or compound, a peculiar cap to a sun-burner 
shaft, a long upcast tube with a ring of gas burn- 
ing in it, ete.; but as well in the private offices of 
heads of the staff, in large public offices, as in work- 
shops and dormitories, tube ventilation is almost the 
entire means for supplying the essential fresh air. 
One office, the Pay Hall, immediately opposite the 
entrance gate, is almost the only exception ; the con- 
stant flux and reflux of visitors, carrying with them 
waves of air to and fro, may perhaps produce sufli- 
cient change; but let any one go into this office after 








business hours, and it will not require any scientific 
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knowledge to recognise the close, irritating condition 
of the atmosphere pervading it, as the refult of old 
iron stoves and open gas burners. It is, however, 
evident that so much intelligent and efficient sanitary 
work having been already accomplished by the 
authorities under such varied peculiarities of the 
building and necessities of the inmates, that any 
locality requiring attention will not be long without 
its proper remedy. 
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BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF “SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS,” ETC. 


IX. 


Estes Park, Colorado.—This afternoon, as I was 
reading in my cabin, little Sam Edwards ran in, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Mountain Jim wants to speak to you.” This 
brought to my mind images of infinite worry, gauche 
servants, ‘‘please ma’ams,’’ contretemps, and the 
habit growing out of our elaborate and uselessly 
conventional life of magnifying the importance of 
similar trifles. Then ‘“‘things’’ came up, with the 
tyranny they exercise. I really need nothing more 
than this log cabin offers. But elsewhere one must 
have a house and servants, and burdens and worries, 
not that one may be hospitable and comfortable, but 
for the ‘‘thick clay” in the shape of “things” 
which one has accumulated. My log house takes me 
about five minutes to ‘‘ do,” and you could eat off the 
floor, and it needs no lock, as it contains nothing 
worth stealing. 

But ‘‘ Mountain Jim” was waiting while I made 
these reflections to ask me to take a ride; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyde, he, and I, had a delightful stroll 
through coloured foliage, and then when they were 
fatigued, I changed my horse for his beautiful mare, 
and we galloped and raced in the coloured twilight, 
in the intoxicating, frosty air. Mrs. Wyde wishes 
you could have seen us as we galloped down the pass, 
the fearful-looking ruffian on my heavy waggon- 
horse, and I on his bare, wooden saddle, from which 
beaver, mink, and marten tails, and pieces of skin, 
were hanging raggedly, with one spur, and feet not 
in the stirrups, the mare looking so aristocratic and 
Iso beggarly! ‘ Jim” is what is called ‘splendid 
company.” With a sort of breezy mountain reck- 
lessness in everything, he passes remarkably acute 
judgments on men and events; on women also. He 
has pathos, poetry, and humour, an intense love of 
nature, strong vanity in certain directions, an obvious 
desire to act and speak in character, and sustain his 
reputation as a desperado, a considerable acquaint- 
ance with literature, a wonderful verbal memory, 
opinions on every person and subject, a chivalrous 
respect for women in his manner, which makes it all 
the more amusing when he suddenly turns round 
upon one with some graceful raillery, a great power 
of fascination, and a singular love of children. The 
children of this house run to him, and when he sits 
down they climb on his broad shoulders and play 
with his curls. They say in the house that ‘no one 
who has been here thinks any one worth speaking to 
after Jim,” but I think that this is probably an 
opinion which time would alter. Somehow, he is 
kept always before the public of Colorado, for one 
can hardly take up a newspaper without finding a 
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paragraph about him, a contribution by him, or a 
fragment of his biography. Ruffian as he looks, the 
first word he speaks—to a lady, at least—places him 
on a level with educated gentlemen, and his conver- 
sation is brilliant, and full of the light and fitfulness 
of genius. Yet, on the whole, he is a sad spectacle. 
His magnificent head shows so plainly tho better 
possibilities which might have been his. His life, in 
spite of a certain dazzle which belongs to it, is a 
ruined and wasted one, and one asks what of good 
can the future have in store for him who has for so 
long chosen evil? * 

Shall I ever get away? We were to have hada 
grand cattle-hunt yesterday, beginning at 6°30, but. 
the horses were all lost. Often out of fifty horses: 
all that are worth anything are marauding, and a 
day is lost in hunting for them in the canyons. 
However, before daylight this morning Evans called 
through my door, “ Miss Bird, I say we’ve got to 
drive cattle fifteen miles, I wish you’d lend a hand, 
there’s not enough of us, I’ll give you a good horse.’” 
I rode the horse which I am to take with me, a 
strong Indian pony, thoroughly trained to hunt 
cattle, but she signalised her first canter by bucking 
seriously, which turned out to be her resentment of 
acrupper. She can double like a hare, go round on 
her hind legs as on a pivot, ‘“‘turn on a cabbage- 
leaf,” and go over any ground however steep or 
rough. We hunted the various canyons and Indian 
“camps,” driving the herds out of them, and until 
we had secured 850 head in the “corral,’’ some 
hours afterwards, we scarcely saw each other to speak 
to. Our first difficulty was with a herd which got 
into some swampy ground, when a cow, which after- 
wards gave us an infinity of trouble, remained at bay, 
tossed the dog three times, and for an hour resisted 
all attempts to dislodge her. She had a large year- 
ling calf with her, and Evans told me that the 
attachment of a cow to her first calf is so great that 
she sometimes kills the second that the first may 
have the milk. I got a herd of over a hundred out 
of a canyon by myself, and drove them down ‘o 
Thompson with the help of one badly broken dog, 
which gave me more trouble than the cattle. The ford- 
ing was most troublesome; a few took to the water 
and went readily across, but others smelt it, and 
then doubling back, ran in various directions, while 
some attacked the dog as he was swimming, and 
others, after crossing, headed back in search of some 
favourite companions, and the same specially vicious 
cow attacked my horse over and over again. It took 
an hour and a half of time and much patience to 
gather them all on the other side. It was the first 
grey day I have seen here, and fearfully cold, and as 
we often had to sit motionless on our horses as senti- 
nels at the mouths of canyons to prevent the cattle 
from going up them, hands and feet were benumbed. 
It was getting late in the day and a snowstorm was- 
impending before I was joined by the other drivers 
aud herds, and as there were only three of the former 
with two dogs it was very difficult to keep the cattle- 
together. 

You drive them as gently as possible so as not to- 
frighten or excite them, riding first on one side then. 
on the other to guide them; and if they go in a 
wrong direction you gallop in front and head them 
off. The great excitement is when one breaks away: 





* September of the next year answered the question by laying him 





down in a dishonoured grave, with a rifle bullet in his brain. 
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from the herd and gallops madly up and down hill, 
and you gallop after him anywhere, over and among 
rocks and fallen trees, doubling when he doubles, 
and heading him till you get him back again. The 
bulls, though formidable-looking, were quite easily 
managed, but the cows, specially those with old or 
young calves, were savage and incorrigible. I ad- 
mired Evans for his patience and gentleness with the 
beasts. There was no shouting, hurry, or cruelty of 
any kind. By accident I rode between one cow and 
her calf in a narrow place, and the cow rushed at me 
and was just getting her big horns under my mare, 
when the latter reared, and spun deftly round on her 
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was fearfully cold. "We galloped the last mile and a 
half in four and a half minutes, reached our cabin 
just as the snow began to fall, and found strong, hot 
tea ready. 

October 18th.—Snow-bound for three days! I could 
not write yesterday, it was so awful. People gave up 
all occupation, and talked of nothing but the storm. 
The hunters all kept by the great fire in the living 
room, only going out to bring in logs and clear the 
snow from the door and windows. I never spent a 
more fearful night than two nights ago, alone in my 
cabin in the storm, with the roof lifting, the mud 
cracking and coming off, and the fine snow hissing 
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hind legs. A very handsome red cow became quite 
mad; she had a calf with her nearly her own size, 
and thought every one its enemy, and though its 
horns were well developed and it was quite able to 
take care of itself, she insisted on protecting it from 
all fancied dangers. One of the dogs, a young, 
foolish thing, when the cow became excited took a 
foolish pleasure in barking at her, and she was 
eventually so infuriated that Evans said he must 
shoot her. She turned to bay forty or fifty times, 
tore up the ground with her horns, tossed the big 
dogs, and killed the calves of two other cows. She 
rushed at me several times mad with rage, but these 
trained cattle horses keep perfectly cool, and nearly 
without guidance, mine always jumped aside at the 
right moment, and foiled the assailant. Just at 
dusk we reached the corral, an acre or two of grass 
enclosed by stout post and rail fences seven feet high, 
and by much patience and some subtlety lodged the 
whole herd within its shelter without a blow, a shout, 
or even a crack of a whip, though the cattle were of 
the long-horned Texan breed, and nearly wild. It 








through the chinks between the logs, while splittings 
and breakings of dead branches, wind-wrung and 
snow-laden, went on incessantly, with screechings, 
howlings, thunder and lightning, and many un- 
familiar sounds besides. After snowing fiercely all 
day, another foot of it fell in the early night, and, 
drifting against my door, blocked me effectually in. 
About midnight the mercury fell to zero, and soon 
after a gale rose, which lasted for ten hours. My 
window frame is swelled, and shuts, apparently her- 
metically, and my bed is six feet from it. I had gone 
to sleep with six blankets on, and a heavy sheet over 
my face. Between two and three I was awoke by 
the cabin being shifted from underneath by the wind, 
and the sheet was frozen to my lips. I put out my 
hands, and the bed was thickly covered with fine 
snow. Getting up to investigate matters, I found the 
floor some inches deep in parts in fine snow, anda 
gust of fine, needle-like snow stung my face. The 
bucket of water was solid ice. I lay in bed freezing 
till sunrise, when some of the men came to see if I 
‘“‘was alive,” and to dig me out. They brought a 
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can of hot water, which turned to ice before I could 
use it. I dressed standing in snow, and my brushes, 
boots, and etceteras were covered with snow. When 
Tran to the house, not a mountain or anything else 
could be seen, and the snow on one side was drifted 
higher than the roof. The air, as high as one could 
see, was one white, stinging smoke of snow-drift, a 
terrific sight. In the living room, the snow was 
driving through the chinks, and Mr. Wyde was 
shovelling it from the floor. Mr. W.’s beard was 
hoary with frost in a room with a fire all night. 
Evans was lying ill, with his bed covered with snow. 
Returning from my cabin after breakfast, loaded with 
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Oct. 19th.— Evans offers me six dollars a week if I 
will stay into the winter and do the cooking after 
Mrs. Edwards leaves! I think I should like playing 
at being a ‘hired girl” if it were not for the bread- 
making. But it would suit me better to ride after 
cattle. The men don’t like “baching,” as it is 
called in the wilds—/.e., ‘‘doing for themselves.” 
They washed and ironed their clothes yesterday, and 
there was an incongruity about the last performance. 
I really think (though for the fifteenth time) that I 
shall leave to-morrow. The cold has moderated, the 
sky is bluer than ever, the snow is evaporating, and 
a hunter who has joined us to-day says that there 
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occupations for the day, I was lifted off my feet, and 
deposited in a drift, and all my things, writing-book 
and letter included, were carried in different direc- 
tions. Some, including a valuable photograph, are 
irrecoverable. The writing-book was found some 
hours afterwards, under three feet of snow. 

There are tracks of bears and deer close to the 
house, but no one can hunt in this gale, and the drift 
is blinding. We have been slightly overcrowded in 
our one room. Chess, music, and whist have been 
resorted to. One hunter, for very ennui, has devoted 
himself to keeping my ink from freezing. We all 
sat in great cloaks and coats, and kept up an 
enormous fire, with the pitch running out of the logs. 
The isolation is extreme, for we are literally snowed- 
up, and the other settler in the Park and ‘‘ Mountain 
Jim” are both at Denver. Late in the evening the 


storm ceased. In some places the ground is bare of 
snow, while in others all irregularities are levelled, 
and the drifts are forty feet deep. Nature is grand 
under this new aspect. The cold is awful; the high 


wind with the mercury at zero would skin any part 
exposed to it. 





are no drifts on the trail which one cannot get 
through. 

Longmount, Colorado, Oct. 20th.—The Island Valley 
of Avilion is left, but how shall I finally tear myself 
from its freedom and enchantments? I see Long’s 
snowy peak rising into the night sky, and know and 
long after the magnificence of the blue hollow at its 
base. We were to have left at 8, but the horses were 
lost, so it was 9.30 before we started, the we bein 
the musical young French Canadian and myself. 
have a bay Indian pony, “ Birdie,” a little beauty, 
with legs of iron, fast, enduring, gentle, and wise ; 
and with luggage for some weeks, including a black 
silk dress, behind my saddle, I am tolerably inde- 
pendent. It was a most glorious ride. We passed 
through the gates of rock, through gorges where the 
unsunned snow lay deep under the lemon-coloured 
aspens; caught glimpses of far-off, snow-clad giants 
rising into a sky of deep, sad blue; lunched above the 
Foot Hills at a cabin where two brothers and a 
‘hired man” were ‘‘keeping bach,” where every- 
thing was so trim, clean, and ornamental, that one 
did not miss a woman; crossed a deep backwater on 
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a narrow beaver-dam, because the log bridge was 
broken down, and emerged from the brilliantly 
coloured canyon of the St. Vrain just at dusk upon 
the featureless prairies, when we had some trouble 
in finding Longmount in the dark. A hospitable 
welcome awaited me at this inn, and an English 
friend came in and spent the evening with me. 

Great Platte Canyon, Oct. 23rd.—My letters on this 
tour will, I fear, be very dull, for after riding all day, 
looking after my pony, getting supper, hearing about 
various routes, and the pastoral, agricultural, mining, 
and hunting gossip of the neighbourhood, I am so 
sleepy and wholesomely tired that I can hardly write. 
I left Longmount pretty early on Tuesday morning, 
the day being sad, with the blink of an impending 
snow-storm in the air. The evening before I was 
introduced to a man who had been a colonel in the 
rebel army, who made a most unfavourable impres- 
sion upon me, and it was a great annoyance to me 
when he presented himself on horseback to guide me 
‘‘over the most intricate part of the journey.” Soli- 
tude is infinitely preferable to uncongeniality, and is 
bliss when compared with repulsiveness, so I was 
thoroughly glad when I got rid of my escort and set 
out upon the prairie alone. It is a dreary ride of 
thirty miles over the low brown plains to Denver, 
very little settled, and with trails going in all direc- 
tions. My sailing orders were “steer south, and 
keep to the best beaten track,” and it seemed like 
embarking on the ocean without a compass. The 
rolling brown waves on which you see a horse a mile 
and a half off, impress one strangely, and at noon 
the sky darkened up for another storm, the moun- 
tains swept down in blackness to the Plains, and the 
higher peaks took on a ghastly grimness horrid to 
behold. It was first very cold, then very hot, and 
finally settled down to a fierce east-windy cold, diffi- 
cult to endure. It was free and breezy, however, and 
my horse was companionable. Sometimes herds of 
cattle were browsing on the sun-cured grass, then 
herds of horses. Occasionally I met a horseman with 
a rifle lying across his saddle, or a waggon of the 
ordinary sort, but oftener I saw a waggon with a 
white tilt, of the kind known as a “Prairie 
Schooner,” labouring across the grass, or a train of 
them, accompanied by herds, mules, and horsemen, 
bearing emigrants and their household goods, in 
dreary exodus from the Western States to the much- 
vaunted prairies of Colorado. The host and hostess 
of one of these waggons invited me to join their mid- 
day meal, I providing tea (which they had not tasted 
for four weeks) and they hominy. They had been 
three months on the journey from Illinois, and their 
oxen were so lean and weak that they expected to be 
another month in reaching Wet Mountain Valley. 
They had buried a child en route, had lost several 
oxen, and were rather out of heart. Owing to their 
long isolation, and the monotony of the march, they 
had lost count of events, and seemed like people of 
another planet. They wanted me to join them, but 
their rate of travel was too slow, so we parted with 

mutual expressions of goodwill, and as their white 
tilt went ‘‘hull down” in the distance on the lonely 
prairie sea, I felt sadder than I often feel on taking 
leave of ald acquaintances. That night they must 
have been nearly frozen, camping out in the deep 
snow in the fierce wind. I met afterwards 2,000 lean 
Texan cattle, herded by three wild-looking men on 
horseback, followed by two waggons containing 
women, children, and rifles. They had travelled 1,000 





miles. Then I saw two prairie wolves, like jackals, 
with grey fur, cowardly creatures, which fled from 
me with long leaps. 

The windy cold became intense, and for the next 
eleven miles I rode a race with the coming storm, 
At the top of every prairie roll I expected to see 
Denver, but it was not till nearly five that from a 
considerable height I looked down upon the great 
‘City of the Plains,” the metropolis of the territories. 
There the great braggart city lay spread out, brown 
and treeless, upon the brown and treeless plain, which 
seemed to nourish nothing but wormwood and the 
Spanish bayonet. The shallow Platte, shrivelled 
into a narrow stream with a shingly bed six times 
too large for it, and fringed by shrivelled cotton- 
wood, wound along by Denver, and two miles up its 
course I saw a great sand-storm which in a few 
minutes covered the city, blotting it out with a dense 
brown cloud. Then with gusts of wind the snow- 
storm began, and I had to trust entirely to Birdie’s 
sagacity for finding Evans’s shantie. She had been 
there once before only, but carried me direct to it, 
over rough ground and trenches. Gleefully Mrs. 
Evans and the children ran out to welcome the pet 
pony, and I was received most hospitably, and made 
warm and comfortable, though the house consists only 
of a kitchen and two bed-closets. My budget of 
news from ‘‘the Park” had to be brought out con- 
stantly, and I wondered how much I had to tell. It 
was past eleven when we breakfasted the next morn- 
ing. It was cloudless, and an intense frost, with six 
inches of snow on the ground, and everybody thought 
it too cold to get up and light the fire. I had intended 
to leave Birdie at Denver, but Governor Hunt and 
Mr. Byers, of the ‘‘ Rocky Mountain News,” both 
advised me to travel on horseback rather than by 
train and stage, telling me that I should be quite 
safe, and Governor Hunt drew out a route for me, 
and gave me a circular letter to the settlers along it. 

Denver is no longer the Denver of Hepworth 
Dixon. A shooting affray in the street is as rare as 
in Liverpool, and one no longer sees men dangling 
to the lamp-posts when one looks out in the morning! 
It is a busy place, the entrepdt and distributing-point 
for an immense district, with good shops, some factories, 
fair hotels, and the usual deformities and refine- 
ments of civilisation. Peltry shops abound, and 
sportsman, hunter, miner, teamster, emigrant, can be 
completely rigged out at fifty different stores. At 
Denver, people who come from the east to try the 
‘camp cure’’ now so fashionable, get their outfit of 
waggon, driver, horses, tent, bedding, and stove, 
and start for the mountains. Asthmatic people are 
there in such numbers as to warrant the holding of 
an ‘asthmatic convention” of patients cured and 
benefited. Numbers ofinvalids who cannot bear the 
rough life of the mountains fill its hotels and board- 
ing-houses, and others who have been partially re- 
stored by a summer of camping out, go into the city 
in the winter to complete the cure. It stands at a 
height of 5,000 feet, on an enormous plain, and has a 
most glorious view of the Rocky Range. I should 
hate even to spend a week there. The sight of those 
glories so near and yet out of reach would make me 
nearly crazy. Denver is at present the terminus of 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad. It has a line connect- 
ing it with the Union Pacific Railroad at Cheyenne, 
and by means of the Denver and Rio Grande Rati- 
road, open for about 200 miles, it is expecting to 
reach into Mexico. It has also had the enterprise 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


py means of another narrow gauge railroad to push 
its way right up into the mining districts near 
Gray’s Peak. The number of ‘‘saloons” in the 
streets impresses one, and everywhere one meets 
the characteristic loafers of a frontier town, who 
find it hard even for a few days or hours to submit to 
the restraints of civilisation, as hard as I did to 
ride sidewise to Governor Hunt’s office. To Denver 
men go to spend the savings of months of hard work 
in the maddest dissipation, and there such characters 
as ‘Comanche Bill,” ‘‘Buffalo Bill,” ‘‘ Wild Bill,” and 
“Mountain Jim” go on the spree, and find the kind of 
notoriety they seek. A large number of Indians 
added to the harlequin appearance of the Denver 
streets the day I was there. They belonged to the 
Ute tribe, through which I had to-pass, and Governor 
Hunt introduced me to a fine-looking young chief very 
well dressed in beaded hide, and bespoke his courtesy 
for me if I needed it. The Indian stores and 
fur stores and fur depots interested me most. The 
crowds in the streets, perhaps owing to the snow 
on the ground, were almost solely masculine. I only 
saw five women the whole day. There were men 
in every rig: hunters and trappers in buckskin 
clothing; men of the Plains with belts and revolvers, 
in great blue cloaks, relics of the war; teamsters in 
leathern suits; horsemen in fur coats and caps and 
buffalo-hide boots with the hair outside, and camping 
blankets behind their huge Mexican saddles; Broad- 
way dandies in light kid gloves; rich English sport- 
ing tourists, clean, comely, and supercilious-looking; 
and hundreds of Indians on their small ponies, the 
men wearing buckskin suits sewn with beads, and 
red blankets, with faces painted vermilion, and hair 
hanging lank and straight, and squaws much bun- 
dled-up, riding astride, with furs over their saddles. 
Town tired and confused me, and in spite of Mrs. 
Evans’s kind hospitality, I was glad when a man 
brought Birdie at nine yesterday morning. He said 
she was a little demon, she had done nothing but 
buck, and had bucked him off on the bridge! I 
found that he had put a curb on her, and whenever 
she dislikes anything she resents it by bucking. I 
rode sidewise till I was well through the town, long 
enough to produce a severe pain in my spine, which 
was not relieved for some time even after I had 
changed my position. It was a lovely Indian sum- 
mer day, so warm that the snow on the ground 
looked an incongruity. I rode over the Plains for 
some time,-then gradually reached the rolling country 
along the base of the mountains, and a stream with 
cotton-woods along it, and settlers’ houses about 
every half-mile. I passed and met waggons fre- 
quently, and picked up a muff containing a purse 
with five hundred dollars in it, which I afterwards had 
the great pleasure of restoring to the owner. Several 
times I crossed the narrow track of the quaint little Rio 
Grande Railroad, so that it was a very cheerful ride. 
Ranch, Plum Creek, Oct. 24th—You must under- 
stand that in Colorado travel, unless on the main 
road and in the larger settlements, there are 
neither hotels nor taverns, and that it is the cus- 
tom for the settlers to receive travellers, charging 
them at the usual hotel rate for accommodation. It 
is a very satisfactory arrangement. However, at 
Ranch, my first halting-place, the host was unwill- 
ing to receive people in this way, I afterwards 
found, or I certainly should not have presented my 
credentials as I did at the door of a large frame 
house, with large barns and a generally prosperous 
look. The host, who opened the door, looked repel- 
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lant, but his wife, a very agreeable, ladylike-looking 
woman, said they could give me a bed on a sofa. 
‘The house was the most pretentious I have yet seen, 
being papered and carpeted, and there was a “ hired 
girl.” There was a lady there from Laramie, who 
kindly offered to receive me into her room, a very tall, 
elegant person, remarkable as being the first woman 
who had settled in the Rocky Mountains. She had been 
trying the ‘‘camp cure” for three months, and was 
then on her way home. She had a waggon with 
beds, tent, tent-floor, cooking-stove, and every camp 
luxury, a light buggy, a man to manage everything, 
and a most superior ‘‘ hired girl.” She was consump- 
tive and frail in strength, but a very attractive 
person, and her stories of the perils and limitations 
of her early life at Fort Laramie were very interest- 
ing. Still I ‘ wearied,” as I had arrived early in 
the afternoon, and could not out of politeness retire 
and write to you. At meals the three ‘hired 
men” and two ‘hired girls” eat with the family. 
I soon found that there was a screw loose in the 
house, and was glad to leave early the next morn- 
ing, although it was obvious that a storm was coming 
on. I saw the toy car of the Rio Grande Railroad 
whirl past, all cushioned and warmed, and rather 
wished I were in it, and not out among the snow 
on the bleak hill-side. I only got on four miles 
when the storm came on so badly that I got into 
a kitchen where eleven wretched travellers were 
taking shelter, with the snow melting on them and 
dripping on the floor. I had learned the art of 
‘being agreeable” so well at the Chalmers’s, and 
practised it so successfully during the two hours I was 
there, that when I left, though the hosts kept ‘‘ an 
accommodation house for travellers,” they would 
take nothing for my entertainment, because they said 
I was such ‘‘ good company!”’ Thestorm moderated 
a little, and at one I saddled Birdie, and rode four 
more miles, crossing a frozen creek, the ice of which 
broke and let the pony through, to her great alarm. 
I cannot describe my feelings on this ride, produced 
by the utter loneliness, the silence and dumbness of 
all things, the snow falling quietly without wind, the 
obliterated mountains, the darkness, the intense cold, 
and the unusual and appalling aspect of nature. All 
life was in a shroud, all work and travel suspended. 
There was not a foot-mark or wheel-mark. There 
was nothing to be afraid of; and though I can’t 
exactly say that I enjoyed the ride, yet there was the 
pleasant feeling of gaining health every hour. 

When the snow darkness began to deepen towards 
evening, the track became quite illegible, and when 
I found myself at this romantically situated cabin, I 
was thankful to find that they could give me shelter. 
The scene was a solemn one, and reminded me of a 
description in Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-bound.” All the 
stock came round the cabin with mute appeals for 
shelter. Sheep-dogs got in, and would not be kicked 
out. Men went out muffled up, and came back 
shivering and shaking the snow from their feet. 
The churn was put by the stove. Later on, a most 
pleasant settler, on his way to Denver, came in, his 
waggon having been snow-blocked two miles off, 
where he had been obliged to leave it and bring his 
horsesonhere. The ‘‘ Grey Mare”’ had a stentorian 
voice, smoked a clay pipe which she passed to her 
children, raged at English people, derided the 
courtesy of English manners, and considered that 
‘“‘ Please,” ‘Thank you,” and the like, were “all 
bosh” when life was so short and busy. And still the 
snow fell softly, and the air and earth were silent. 
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BIRD HARMONIES: 


AN ARTIST’S GOSSIP ABOUT NATURE. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 


— are onlya very few of the pictures out of the 
great illustrated book of nature, a book which is 
partly sealed to us, for it is not only during the hours 
of light and day that the beautiful living creatures 
of the earth and air may be seen and heard. If we 
walk out on some fine evening in spring, when the 
sun has set, and the last swift has disappeared from 
the sky, and the little birds have ceased their twitter- 
ings and gone to roost, we can see the bats, like 
little flying mice, flitting hither and thither, and 
hawking about in the twilight; and if the air be 
still, we hear their sharp but faint creaking cries. 
Every now and then a blundering cockchafer comes 
by, with its droning hum, and next we hear a strange, 
loud, jarring noise in the wood close by. It rolls 
and vibrates in the still night air like the whirring of a 
spinning-wheel, until the loud monotony seems to 
quiver through you, and you almost feel the vibrations. 


II. 





This is the fern-owl, or the night-jar, or the goat- 
sucker, for he has many names. He is a strange bird, 
apparently half swallow and half owl, with the soft 
plumage of a night bird and the gaping bill of a swal- 
low. His cry, or song, as I suppose he intends it to be, 
is just as if he had gathered all the cockchafers in the 
wood and strung them on astring to make them spin, 
like mischievous little boys do with pins. ; 
And there is another voice, a harsh “ craik, craik,” 
which seems to follow you as you walk along the road, 
now far away, and then as if close by the hedgerow; 
for the corn-crake, or landrail, which is his proper 
name, is a ventriloquist; and you may go for a mile 
or two upon a straight road and the bird appears to be 
haunting you the whole of the time. As you stop to 


listen to this strange voice in the solemn stillness of 


the night, you can hear far up in the star-lit air the 
harsh “craig” of a passing heron, or the cries of 
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wild-fowl winging their way towards the north, their 
laintiveness and wildness mellowed by the distance. 
Suddenly there sweeps by you with a noiseless swift- 
ness a great white bird, and a startling shriek rings 
through your ears; and if there is any harmony in 
nature there is such between the owl and the night, 
of which he is the living type amongst birds. 
Clothed with the softest, downiest o feathers, so 
thick and so soft that his flight is almost noiseless, 
with his quaint face and his hooked beak set between 
his two great lustrous eyes, he looks like a veritable 
embodiment of night. It is little wonder that he has 
always been an object of superstition amongst the 
ignorant, for his favourite dwelling-places are in old 
belfry towers in the churchyards, or in the old hollow 
oak, whose gaunt arms creak and groan in the wind. 
He has, from time immemorial, been associated with 
ghosts and goblins and disembodied spirits wander- 
ing in graveyards. And not only does he utter his 
unearthly screech when pouncing upon his prey, but 
he snores and hisses when alarmed or angry in a way 
that has startled many a poor villager creeping with 
bated breath past the lonely churchyard. 

Then the brown owl in the wood commences his 
hooting. Very few naturalists have observed nature 
much by night, but there is one who has done so 
from his very childhood, and that is Edward, the 
shoemaker of Banff, to whom we have referred 
before. So passionate was his love for observing 
living creatures in the fields and woods and sea- 
shores, that he used, night after night, to prowl 
about until daylight. Sometimes he pushed himself 
as far as he could into a badger’s hole, or into cover 
of any sort he could find, and there he lay watching 
the weasels and stoats and badgers and the other 
night-haunting creatures. I wish there were more 
like him, for we want observers as much as scientific 
naturalists. This is how he describes one of these 
scenes :— 

‘‘Near the centre of this wood, and not far from 
the farm of the same name, there is a small piece 













of stagnant water. I was reclining against a tree one 
night, listening to a reptilian choir, a concert of 
frogs. It was delicious to hear the musicians endea- 
vouring to excel each other in their strains, and to 
exhibit their wonderful vocal powers. The defect of 
the concert was the want of tune. Each individual per- 
former endeavoured to get as much above the concert 
pitch as possible. It was a most beautiful night—for 
there are beautiful nights as well as days in the 
north—and I am certain that these creatures were 
enjoying its beauty as much as myself. Presently, 
when the whole of the vocalists had reached their 
highest notes, they became hushed in an instant. I 
was amazed at this, and began to wonder at the 
sudden termination of the concert. But, looking 
about, I observed a brown owl drop down with the 
silence of death on to the top of a low dyke close by 
the orchestra.” 

He sat there for nearly half-an-hour, during which 
there was perfect silence. ‘The owl himself re- 
mained quite motionless, for I watched him all the 
time. Then I saw the owl give a hitch and move his 
head a little to one side. He instantly darted down 
amongst the grass and rushes, after which he rose 
with something dangling from his claws. It was a 
frog; I saw it distinctly. He flew up to a tree 
behind the one against which I was leanirfy. I 
turned round a little, and looked up to see how the 
owl would proceed with his quarry—whether he 
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would tear him in pieces or gobble him up whole. 
In this, however, I was disappointed. Although I 
moved very quietly, the quick eye or ear of the owl 
detected me, and I was at once greeted with his 
‘ hoolie-gool-o0-00,’ as loud as he could scream. 
Then he took wing and flew off with his prey.” 

Very different from the harsh voices of the corn- 
crake and the night-jar and the owls is the exquisite 
rich melody of the nightingale, which, if the night 
be calm, you may hear pulsing into the still air from 
out the wood. It is almost as if a human soul were 
in the bird, pouring forth its love and passion in 
song. ‘Trilling and gurgling by turns, with now and 
then that unmistakable cry—the long, indrawn note, 
growing more and more intense in its passion until it 
breaks into another gush of melody. But we can 
hardly call this a voice of the night, for the songster 
is not really a night bird. He sings also by day. 
His song, however, is only a short one. When he 
comes here in the spring he sings for a wife, and 
when he has won her he sings whilst she is nesting, 
and when the brood is out and his paternal cares 
come on him he ceases all his melody and croaks 
all the rest of his time until September comes, and 
then he is off to warmerclimes. In this the nightin- 
gale is a type of a good many human lovers, very 
melodious in the gushing days ofcourtship, but drop- 
ping all his song and taking to croaking and snap- 
ping when the little birds and the cares come. 

But now the night is passing, and the yellow streak 
in the east is widening, and a faint light is stealing 
through it and spreading over the sky. And soon 
you hear the morning hymn of nature carolled out in 
the brilliant trilling notes of the skylark as he soars 
like ‘‘an unbodied joy” upwards in an ecstasy of 
song. What a little speck he looks against the 
great vault of heaven above him, and yet with what 
rich, clear fulness do the waves of his song come 
down from his height! 

When the solitary bittern hears the skylark’s 
matin he knows that day is at hand, and he hastens 
away to hide himself in his solitude. The owls hurry 
to their dark corners in the old belfries and hollow 
trees—and the day begins. There is a restless 
twittering in the ivy and amongst the trees and in 
the hedgerows, and presently the little birds are 
out to welcome the morn with songs and chirpings. 
The rooks begin their ‘‘ kawing,” and shake them- 
selves together for their day’s work. The thrush 
chimes in with his flute-like song, and then the 
whole choir of woodland birds seem to be welcoming 
another day of light and sunshine. 

Then the swallows begin, darting and twisting 
about, now above the tree-tops, and now skimming 
the surface of the pool, twittering as they fly, little 
spirits of the air, with almost untiring wings. There 
is not much music in the swallow’s voice, only a quick 
twittering, as he darts by you with a flash, but then 
how perfectly the swallows harmonise with and lend 
life to the summer day. When the sun is pouring 
down its heat at noonday so glorious and so intense 
that Nature seems to be almost oppressed, when the 
cattle stand knee deep in the cool shallow of the 
river under the shadow of the trees, and when in 
the wood you hear the loud, sleepy hum of the 
myriads of insects revelling in the sun, the quick 
glancing of the swallows, as they twist and turn in 
their intricate flight, gives a life to the sultry blue of 
the sky, and takes away from the voluptuous weari- 








ness of the scene. The owl flying in the day would 
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be like a bogey in the daylight, a thing to hoot at and 
ridicule, and the swallow dashing about in the dark- 
ness, or the skylark soaring in the night up into the 
dark vault above him, would be equally out of place ; 
but each in its own place—the owl by night and the 
swallow by day—illustrates most perfectly the Har- 
mony of Nature. 

The deeper we look into the book of Nature, the 
more wonders of beauty shall we find. We see har- 
mony everywhere, and in all its gradations. Look 
at the little kingfisher, one of the most beautiful of 
all our English birds, how perfectly his brilliant 
hues, which change with every change of light, seem 
to blend with the irridescence of the clear rippling 
water as it flashes in the sunlight, chequered by the 
dancing shadows of the foliage, whence the bird 
darts like a jewelled arrow as his quick eyes catch 
the silvery gleam of the passing minnow or troutlet. 
But I must leave these illustrations. One thing more 
I cannot forbear to say, and let the reader accept it 
by way of practical conclusion. 

Let no one imagine that he is promoting harmony 
by keeping song birds in cages. The song of a 
skylark is something to be listened to with delight 
as the exquisite carolling is heard through the cool 
clear air of a bright spring morning, or trilling down 
from the little quivering speck far up above you in 
the azure; but half the beauty is lost when the 
little songster has to pour out his notes into a 
small room, amidst the clatter of knives and forks 
and household noises. You may get the melody of 
the caged bird’s song, but you lose the harmony. It 
is no longer a skylark, but only a singing slave. The 
skylark, when he commences his notes, bounds up- 
wards instinctively, as if carried away with the 
ecstasy of his song, and yet, by some cruel irony, he 
is always when caught put into the lowest of cages, 
so that if he should for a moment forget that he is a 
prisoner, and spring up from the little sod of turf on 
which he has been dreaming, he is quickly unde- 
ceived, and his little bruised head teaches him in 
time that this instinct of soaring with his song has to 
be restrained. To my mind, the pleasure of the 
caged bird’s singing is always marred by that un- 
ceasing pit-pat of the little spurred heels, springing 
from floor to perch and from perch to floor; some- 
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THE STONE OWL (Athene nocturna). 


times by the restless probing of the bill between the 
wires, as if the poor little prisoner were still hoping 
that there was some outlet which he had overlooked, 
although he has tried every wire in the cage over 
and over again since he first fluttered into it, pant- 
ing with fright. And have you ever noticed a bird, 
caged or with clipped wings, when it has caught 
sight of wild birds flying overhead? How eagerly 
the little eyes follow the flying forms with a peculiar 
far-off look in them, such as you never see at other 
times ; and sometimes you hear a strange, unaccus- 
tomed ‘‘ cheep-cheep,”’ as if the little prisoner had 
remembered something of the life of liberty, and 
with it a snatch of the wild-bird language. 

I know what may be said—that the bird was one 
of a captive brood, and never having tasted liberty, 
does not miss it. But, then, do you think that birds 
have wings without knowing their use? As soon 
might you expect a child to be ignorant of the use of 
hands and feet. And in the case of those songsters 
which migrate towards the south when the summer 
passes, returning with the spring, it seems to me 
little short of cruelty to imprison them, when I re- 
member how strong and wonderful is that instinct 
which guides and impels their flights. Instinct is, to 
a great extent, hereditary memory transmitted from 
one generation to another, and arising in this case 
from that all-powerful instinct of self-preservation 
which is implanted in all living creatures. The im- 
pulse must, indeed, be a powerful one which drives 
these little singers, such as the nightingale, weak as 
to defence—and, indeed, with no defence except their 
wings—twice a year to brave all the perils of the 
passage north or south, struggling, perhaps, against 
fierce winds, and with the wild sea under them, and 
exposed to the attacks of the birds of prey, which 
watch for them and levy their fatal toll as they pass. 
It is doubly hard for these birds to be caged, and 
have this almost irresistible impulse to rove stifled in 
the narrow prison where they pass both their summer 
and their winter. The wings of a bird speak of 
liberty and the free air of heaven, and it is not a 
genuine love of nature which cramps these little 
wings into narrow, barred prisons, simply that we 
may have the bird-voices all to ourselves instead of 
their joining in the great choir of nature. F. c. a. 
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Seat Sxrns.—In a recent case of prosecution for cruelty in 
taking the skin from a cat before it was quite dead, reference 
was made to the skinning of seals, which is popularly supposed 
to be done when the animal is alive, in order to enhance its 
value. Mr. Henry Lee, F.z.s., thus writes:—It ought to be 
made known as widely as possible that the fur of no animal is 
rendered more glossy, or is in any way improved or preserved in 
better condition by the removal of the skin during the animal’s 
life than when it has been flayed after death. I assert not only 
as a naturalist, but as one having technical knowledge of the fur 
trade, that no furrier would be able to judge by the appearance 
of the fur of any animal whether the skin had been taken off 
during life or after death. Therefore the inhuman wretches who 
are from time to time charged at our police-courts with inflicting 
on cats torture, to read of which makes one shudder, are guilty 
of gratuitous and profitless barbarity, for they cannot obtain 
from any dealer one farthing more for a skin torn from a living, 
writhing cat than for one taken from a dead cat before decom- 
position has commenced. The statement made by one of the 
witnesses in the case that the gloss of the skin of the seal is pro- 
duced by that animal being skinned alive is erroneous. The 
wicked and wanton cruelties perpetrated in the capture of the 
Greenland seal—the ‘‘hair seal”—are beyond description, and 
almost beyond conception, but it is not with any view to the 
improvement of the skin, but because the men will not take the 
trouble to kill outright the poor beasts before beginning to flay 
them. Similar atrocities were formerly wreaked upon the fur 
seal—a very different animal—but the breeding-places of this 
valuable seal are now almost universally under the control of 
commercial companies, and the periodical slaughterings are 
under the strictest supervision. The greatest number of fur 
seal skins came from the Prejibilov Islands, in Alaska. During 
the tenure of these islands by the Russians, the seals, old and 
young, male and female, were indiscriminately massacred ; but 
since the territory came into the possession of an American com- 
pany, only males from their second to their fifth year are slaugh- 
tered. Each of these is indicated by the head man and killed 
by a blow of a club in his presence. 


Roman CatTHotic Missions TO CENTRAL AFrica.—Pope 
Leo x11 has sanctioned a plan for the conversion of Central 
Africa, which was prepared by Cardinal Franchi while Prefect 
of the Propaganda. The missionary work has been intrusted to 
a congregation established some ten years ago by M. Lavigerie 
at Algiers. 'Twelve.missionaries have already left for Zanzibar, 
and it is expected that they will be able to leave in April for the 
interior. P. Livinsac will take charge of the missions to be 
established on Lakes Victoria and Albert ; P. Parcal will fix his 
head-quarters on the Tanganyika; and it is proposed to push 
forward as far as the capital of the Muato Yanvo, which might 
certainly be reached far more easily from the west coast. The 
missionaries have been instructed in the use of scientific instru. 
ments, and whatever benefit the negroes may derive from the 
existence of this mission, geography is almost certain to profit 
from them.—Athencewm. 


_ Tor CorreE PusBiic-HOUSE AssocIATION.—Sir,—Miss Night- 
ingale, whose voice is too seldom heard on the subjects in regard 
to which she is the highest authority, has done me the honour 
to send me the accompanying letter. I have obtained her per- 
mission to make it public, and I venture to hope that it may 
find a place in the columns of the “ Times.” Permit me to add 
that persons contemplating the establishment of coffee public- 
houses, or otherwise interested in this movement, may obtain 
every information on application to the Secretary, at the office, 
28, Mount Street, W., and that contributions may be sent there 
payable to the Treasurer, Mr. F. A. Bevan. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant,—WESTMINSTER, President.—Coffee Public- 
house Association. 





‘Dear Duke of Westminster,—You were so good as to speak 
to me about the subject of your Committee on Intemperance 
once, and to send me your Bluebook. ‘God speed’ with all 
my heart to your ‘ Coffee Public-house Association,’ with all the 

eart of an old nurse like me, appalled with the diseases of 
hospitals, and especially of workhouse infirmaries, where the 
young men patients—at least a very large proportion—come in 
from ‘the drink,’ and worse, come in again and again from 
the drink,’ knowing that it will be ‘the drink’ again which 
brings them there, and will bring them there as long as they 
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live ; helpless and hopeless to save themselves, knowing that 
they are caught and will be caught (like Hindoo ryots in the 
moneylender’s clutch) in the same desperate trap, which, like 
the Indian moneylender, extorts a higher and a higher rate of 
usury every year—another pound of flesh—to their dying day. 
Almost all the unmarried men and some of the married ones 
(away from their wives to be near their work) in these infirmaries 
tell the same story :—‘I live in a miserable lodging where I am 
not wanted, and may not poke the fire [the definition of a com- 
fortable lodging is to be allowed to poke the fire] or even sit by 
the fire. I have nowhere to go to but the public-house, nowhere 
to sit down, often nowhere to take my meals. We young men 
lodgers often sleep in one room, with two or even three genera- 
tions of the same family, including young women and girls, 
unless, indeed, we can get into the model lodging-houses. 
Coffee-houses might save us, model lodging-houses might make 
model men of us ; nothing else would. As it is, here we are, 
and here we shall be, in and out of this same sick ward, ‘‘ every 
man jack of us,” till the last time, when we come to die in it.’ 
This is the story told, with every shade of feeling, from tears to 
desperation or callousness, sometimes mixed up with a pitiful 
love story, sometimes with a theft story, or worse, of thousands. 
Yet these men are so far from ‘all bad,’ that if the nurse of the 
ward is a ‘trained’ nurse, which implies a character and educa- 
tion, to carry some weight and influence, they will scrupulously 
respect their nurse's property, and even her feelings, and will 
send her word if they have ‘kept straight’—how seldom !—or 
when they have got work. The children of these men are as 
much born to the same lot as the children of English are born to 
be Englisk. The excellent medical officer of aworkhouse infirmary 
where we nursed used to say to all such patients, ‘Now, my 
good fellow, do drink coffee for the rest of your life.” Where 
are they to get it? Thousandsand tens of thousands will, I am 
sure, bless the Coffee-house Association, especially if it could be 
made to include lodgings. What these men want is a place 
where they can have coffee, read the newspapers, and play 
games (without temptation to gambling); also a place where 
they can eat, and have decent sleeping accommodation. Have 
you seen ‘Our Coffee Room,’ two vols., by Miss Cotton, now 
Lady Hope? I must not even ask forgiveness for this long 
letter, filled with hope at your making this subject your own, 
yet ashamed of taking up your time, and of asking your Grace 
to forward this little cheque to its destination, and to believe 
me ever your Grace’s faithful servant, FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
—His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G.” 


CanpiIp CriticisM.—Taking the order of the catalogue, the 
first work on the line one arrives at represents what is intended 
for the interior of a labourer’s cottage, with the labourer and his 
wife, both well advanced in years, and a girl, who may possibly 
be the clergyman’s daughter, coming in with a basket in her 
hand ; a subject of the feeblest conventionality, but which, in 
the hands of modest mediocrity, might be sufficiently innocuous. 
In the present instance, all the possible and ordinary claptrap is 
put prominently forward ; there is the family Bible the man is 
supposed to have just been reading ; this supplies piety. Pathos 
is got out of a crutch and a pot of flowers, and charity from the 
basket of provender. When we come to the figures we must 
confess to some uncertainty : has the painter worked with his 
tongue in his cheek, or in simple innocence of heart? For that 
pious labourer is such a palpable impostor. He might almost 
have served for the first prize on the celebrated occasion when 
our noble Premier, laying aside the cares of state, assumed the 
feudal character of a county magnate, and presented a guinea to 
the labourer who had attained patriarchal age and brought up a 
family on some infinitesimal number of weekly shillings: a 
humorous scene, which the author of ‘‘ Coningsby” must have 
been fully alive to,—he, and perhaps the patriarch, very likely 
an old humbug, who may have made a better thing 
by the judicious display of his piety than the less wily 
poacher with his gins, his traps, and his nets. Respecting 
the picture from which we have strayed, we may briefly say that 
the treatment of the subject is such as to render charity odious 
and religion contemptible, and the execution is on a par with 
the conception.— The Atheneum. 


Batoum.—Batoum, which the Government have thought 
worthy of special mention in their recent circular, is not really 
a harbour at all, nor a place of any natural strength towards 
the sea. Itis a mere bay—a small open bay formed by a spit 
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of sand running out on its west side. No doubt it affords 
better anchorage than any other bay on that bold and dangerous 
coast. But it lies exposed to the violent northerly gales—so 
much exposed that when the wind rises steamers have to get 
up steam and stand out to sea. I was there eighteen months 
ago, and (if a civilian may presume to offer an opinion) should 
say that so far from being the possible Sebastopol which the 
fancy of our alarmists conjures up, it could never be turned into 
a naval stronghold. What value it has is not military, but 
purely commercial, and consists in the fact that Russia, who 
owns vast and naturally rich territories between the Euxine and 
the Caspian, has no tolerable port along this part of her Euxine 
coast. At Poti, where the bon from Tiflis touches the sea, 
there is a bar with only 4 ft. of water on it. At Soukhoum 
Kaleh there is nothing but an open roadstead. Both places, 
but especially Poti, are almost uninhabitable from the malaria 
fevers which infest these shores. —Mr. Freshfield. 


Co-OPERATIVE StorEs.—Mr. George Potter in an address on 
the ‘‘ History, Progress, and Results of Co-operation,” states that 
there are now in England 1,163 Co-operative stores, with 421,000 
members having funds to the amount of £6,110,000. 


HERonRY IN RICHMOND-PARK.—A writer in the ‘‘ Times” 
says that every spring a colony of herons establishes itself in the 
plantation at the head of the upper of the two pools below 
the White Lodge in Richmond Park. The plantation is sepa- 
rated from the pool by a post and rail fence, the posts being 
ning feet apart. In the plantation are numerous spruce firs in 
which the herons build their nests. In the last week of April 
I had the pleasure of seeing twelve herons rise together from the 
sedges at the edge of the pool. But about a fortnight earlier 
one of the Crown officers in the park saw, early in the morning, 
no less than thirty-two herons perched in a row on thirty-two 
— in the fencing at the head of the pool, each ‘‘ moping heron ” 
having thus just nine feet between the post on which he stood 
‘‘ motionless and stilly ” and the post of his neighbour 6n either 
side. I, for one, would have gone far to see these thirty-two 
grey ‘‘sentinels,” 


Rooks AND WHEAT-POISONING.—Mr. James Howard, Bedford, 
says that seed corn can be effectually ‘‘ pickled ” without risk to 
rooks and other birds and with saving tothefarmer. For asack 
of corn (four bushels), take half a pint of gas tar, 11b. of vitriol, 
and one gallon of hot water, pour the liquid, well mixed, over 
the seed with a common watering-pot twelve hours before sowing. 
If thus treated, rooks will not touch seed corn of any kind, for 
they, as well as other birds, appear to have a great disliko of the 
tar. The expense of crow-keepers is also by this plan avoided. 


AGRICULTURAL Bratns.—At the great co-operative conference 
at Manchester the Bishop of Manchester said that he had paida 
visit to co-operative farms, and he found them working very 
successfully. These farms are worked by men of the agricultural 
working class, a class which was very unjustly depreciated in 
this country—a class which was by no means wanting in intelli- 
gence and in all those qualitics that went to make aman. The 
agricultural labourer was a man of few words, but he was a man 
of a good many thoughts, and he used his words with aremark- 
able amount of precision or accuracy. He asked them to 
remember what the agricultural labourer could do. It was not 
an easy thing to drive a plough straight across a field, to plant 
a hedge properly, to make a ditch, to thatch a cottage as they 
saw them thatched in the eastern counties, to understand the 
habits of some half-dozen domestic animals, and to cultivate a 
garden, orto know when and how to plant vegetables and sow seeds. 
They might depend upon it that the agricultural labourer was 
not the fool they took him to be. 


Orrum 1n Cur1na.—Dr. Dudgeon, of the London Missionary 
Society, stationed at Pekin for some fourteen years, in a recently 
published and very valuable book on the ‘‘ Diseases of China,” 
gives his opinions very distinctly on the opium question. He 
considers opium to be, of all Chinese luxuries, ‘‘ the surest 
destroyer of health, property, position, and life ; of all their 
vices the most insidious and most difficult to throw off. The 
habit is easily acquired ; a fortnight’s regular use, and it will 
require an almost superhuman effort to cast it off. This is one 
of its most characteristic peculiarities. The gnawing agony of 
the unsatisfied craving is maddening ; physical strength is pros- 
trated ; the mind weakened, and a few seconds after the opium- 
pipe has touched his lips, the smoker is relieved for the time 
being of all his suffering. He anticipates his craving and flies 
to the stimulant ; if deprived beyond the usual period he gapes, 
yawns, and discharges mucus from his eyes and nose, pa is 
perfectly miserable and good for nothing. There are rare cases 
of great determination in throwing off the evil habit ; body and 
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mind are usually too weak for the execution of the purpose, 
The curse of the habit, like drunkenness, falls with special 
severity upon the poor ; half of the labouring man’s Wages are 
spent on this single article.” The ‘‘ Lucknow Witness,” com- 
menting on this, says ‘‘ that the case is a terrible one nobody can 
deny. But the present duty of the British Government in the 
matter is by no means as easy to settle. It is a simple thin 
enough to denounce everybody who has any connection with 
the drug for their extreme wickedness, but we fail to see that 
such a course is likely to do any particular good, or to commend 
itself to the sober common sense of practical statesmen. If the 
Chinese Government would show itself really in earnest to stop 
the growth of the poppy in its own territory as one means of 
checking the consumption, there would be much more encou- 
ragement for philanthropists to press upon the Government of 
India the sacrifice of its opium revenue. But there is, we fear, 
very little reason to suppose that China is at all in earnest about 
the matter. She raises now twice as much on her own soil as 
she imports from India, and the culture is extending year by 
year. Ifthe Chinese and British Governments would sincerely 
take hold of the subject in concert, we believe a great deal 
might be accomplished within a few years to materially lessen 
pas terrible plague. But we have no expectation of seeing it 
one.” 


IntsH IN LivERPOOL.—In the ‘‘ Black Book” of Liverpool 
it is stated that the Irish Roman Catholics form about one-fifth 
of the whole population. In giving the statistics of crime, it 
is said that an absolute majority of the prisoners, male and 
female, belong to that community. Of the 12,285 prisoners 
during the year, 8,453 were Roman Catholics (3,882 men and 
«,571 women), that is, a population of at most one-fourth pro- 
duced more than two-thirds of the criminals ; and, strange to 
say, the women, contrary to the proportions elsewhere, were 
largely in the majority. This is a very sad state of matters, 
There are many devoted and zealous men among the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the blame must not be wholly set down to 
Popery, as some people are disposed to do. ‘ The licensing 
system is a cruel source of evil, and the want of proper house 
accommodation is also deplorable. These things must be im- 
proved, while attention is also given to better education, both 
secular and religious. 


Burns AND Scatps.—In the absence of professional assist- 
ance, common whiting of commerce, reduced by cold water to 
the consistence of thick cream, is to be spread on light linen rag, 
and the whole burnt surface instantly covered, and thus ex- 
cluded from the action of the air. 


Russtan CourTEsy TO ENGLISHMEN.—My visit to on. 
the 


will always bea pleasant remembrance. When first I forme 

idea of going to see and judge for myself of t*> Eastern Question, 
my first step naturally was to inquire how iglish officer was 
likely to be received by the Russians. The answer I received, 
through Count Schouvaloff, was that nothing would give the 
emperor greater pleasure than that any independent man should 
come and form his opinion of the Russian army for himself. I was 
even invited to bring a friend ; a permission of which I availed 
myself to give myself the companionship of an old comrade of 


| many years’ standing, himself, like me, a diligent student of the 


developments of modern war. But I had no conception—nor 
could any one have till he experienced it—of the cordiality and 
‘¢ whole-heartedness” of the welcome that awaited us. From 
first to last there has been one rivalry in —— and kind- 
ness from all we have met. Invited constantly to the emperor's 
and grand duke’s tables, we were made to feel that we were 
welcome guests. Nor was this confined to the highest authori- 
ties ; from every Russian officer of every rank I have met with 
the hearty, cordial greeting of a comrade.—‘‘ Times” Military 
Correspondent in Bulgaria. 


FUNERAL REFoORM.—The wasteful parade and customary 
extortion connected with the burial of the dead has often been the 
subject of discussion. It may not be generally known that 
an Association exists to influence public opinion as to the un- 
necessary expenditure and ostentation on the occasion of funerals 
and in the wearing of mourning, and by common consent to 
substitute customs simple, quiet, and becoming. The last 
report stated that more than 250 persons had given in their 
adhesion to the principles and objects of the society, among 
whom were the Archbishop of York, the Marquis of Ripon, 
Earl Cathcart, the Bishop of Ripon, and others, including rural 
deans, justices of the peace, incumbents of the rural deanery of 
York, and ministers of other denominations, military and naval 
officers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, tradesmen, and working 
men, 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 








THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE; 


Or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. 
Fine Engravings. 


By the Rev. I. R. VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. Audries, Bridgewater. 
NEw EDITION. 


With numerous 
6s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


**T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illustration.”— Mr. RusKIN. 
“The author may have a quiet eye, but it is also keen and observant: he draws from the stores of a well-read, kindly, and thoughtful mind, 


and paints the wondrous and varied page of old Mother Nature with delicacy’and true poetic taste. 


every student’s shelf."—The Standard. 


He should be placed next to Wordsworth on 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Random Truths in Common Things. Occa- 
sional Papers from My Study Chair. With numerous Illus- 
trations by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo. 7s. bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 

“Tt seems even better than the ‘ Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’”—Mr. Ruskin. 

“Pleasantly written, with a meditative yet cheerful spirit lying like 
tempered sunshine over the whole.”—Daily News. 

“Full of sound sense and good advice.”—The Times. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. Acompanion 
volume to ‘‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With numerous 
fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 6s, bevelled cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

‘fA collection of musings or essays, illustrated with the same fidelity to 
nature and excellency of workmanship which elicited the approbation of so 
distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskin.”— ohn Bull, 

**Another calm, gentle, quieting, and refreshing book by the author of 
the ‘ Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’”"—7he Record. 





Whately—The Prism: Unequally Yoked; a Tale 
of Egyptian Life.—Life in a Swiss Chalet; or, the Good 
Stepmother.—From Darkness to Light ; a Tale of Spanish 
Life. By M. L. WHATELY, author of ‘‘The Story of a 
Diamond,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Whately—The Story of a Diamond. By Miss 
M. L. WHATELY. With Engravings. 3s. 6¢. cloth, gilt 
edges. 


hately—The Gospel in Bohemia. Sketches of 
Bohemian Religious History. By.Miss E. JANE WHATELY, 
author of ‘‘How to Answer Objections to Revealed 
Religion,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Prosser—The Awdries and their Friends, 
and Other Tales. By Mrs. ProssER. With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 45. cloth, gilt edges. 


Prosser—The Sale of Callowfields. 
Prosser. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
boards. —~ 

Prosser—The Door Without a Knocker, and 
other Tales. Bvy%"'%~s, PRossER, author of ‘The Cheery 
Chime of Garth's figinal Fables,” etc. Imperial 16mo. 
3s. cloth boards. 

Webb—Pomponia; or, The Gospel in 
Cesar’s Household. By Mrs. Wess. Illustrated. 4s. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Webb—Alypius of Tagaste. 
author of ‘‘ Naomi.” LIilustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

Hesba Stretton—Bede’s Charity. 
author of ‘*Jessica’s First Prayer.” Crown 8vo. 
gilt edges. 

Hesba Stretton—Fern’s Hollow. Bythe Author 
of *‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth, or 
2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

esba Stretton—Fishers of Derby Haven. 
By the Author of ‘‘Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. Crown $vo, 
2s. cloth, or 2s. 6d, gilt edges. 
esha Stretton—Pilgrim Street. A Story of 
Manchester Lifz. By the Author of ‘‘Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” etc. Engravings. 2s. cloth, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
pargent—Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. 
By Georce E. SARGENT. Imperial 16mo. Engravings. 
45. extra cloth, gilt. 
pargent—The Chronicles of an Old Manor 


House. By GreorceE E. SARGENT. With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


By Mrs. 
2s. 6¢. cloth 


By Mrs. Wess, 
3S. 6d. 


By the 
45. cloth, 





Sargent—George Burley: His Experiences 
and Observations. By GEORGE E, SARGENT. With En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Sargent—Hurlock Chase; or, Amon 
Sussex Ironworks. By GEoRGE E. SARGENT. 
16mo. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 

Sargent—Vivian and his Friends: or, Two 
Hundred Years Ago. By Grorce E. SARGENT. With 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Sargent—The Grafton Family, and other 
‘Tales. By GreorGE E. SARGENT. With Illustrations. 
New Series of crown 8vo books. 2s. cloth boards, or 
2s. 6d, with gilt edges. 

Paxton Hood—lIsaac Watts; His Life and 
Writings, his Homes and Friends. By EpwiIn PAxTon 
Hoop. Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


Doudney—Janet Darney’s Story. 
Fisher Life in Chale Bay. 
trated by J. Mahoney. 
gilt edges. 

Doudney—The Great Salterns. 
DoupDNEY. With fine Engravings. 
bevelled boards, gilt. 

Walshe—The Manuscript Man; or, the Bible 
in Ireland. By Miss E. H. Watsne, With Memoir. 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Walshe—The Ferrol Family, and other Tales. 
By Miss E. H. WAtsHE. With Engravings. Imperial 
16mo. 2s. cloth boards. 

Walshe—The Foster-Brothers of Doon. A 
Tale of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. By Miss E. H. WALSHE, 
With Engravings. Imperial r6mo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges, 


Walshe—Golden Hills. A Tale of the Irish 
Famine. By Miss E. H. WAtsHE. With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6:7. cloth, gilt edges. 


Gill—Life in the Southern Isles; or, Scenes 
and Incidents in the South Pacific and New Guinea. By 
the Rev. W. Wyatt GILL, B.A., author of ‘* Myths and 
Songs of the South Pacific.” With Illustrations. Impe- 
rial 16mo. 5s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Sibree—Madagascar and its People; Notes 
of a Four Years’ Residence. With a Sketch of Mission 
Work among the Malagasy. By J. Sipree, jun. Map 
and Engravings. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. bevelled boards, 


Walton—A Peep Behind the Scenes. By 
Mrs. WALTON, author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ; or, 
Home, Sweet Home,” ‘‘ Little Dot,” etc. With Engravings 
by Whymper. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges, 


the 
mperial 


A Tale of 
By SARAH DouDNEY. Illus. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


By SARAH 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 





London: The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Pauls Churchyard; and 164, Piccadilly. 


BRIGHTON: 31, WESTERN ‘ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 18, SLATER STREET. 


MANCHESTER: 400, CORPORATION STREET, 


MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


























THE SUNDAY AT 


HOME FOR JULY. 


CONTAINS— 


Lectures on the Bealitudes. By the Rev. 
MoorE, M.A. I. The Poor in Spirit. 

David Fleming’s Forgiveness. By the Author of ‘‘Christie 
Redfern’s Troubles.” (With Tilustrations. ) 

My Summer Tour in Eastern Europe. 
HENRY LANSDELL, F.R.G.S. 

The Second Advent. 
Expectations. 

Daniel’s Resolution: An Example of Youthful Heroism 
and Self-devial. By the Rev. G. DEsPARD, M.A. 

Levi Coffin and the Underground Railroad. 1. 

The East End Juvenile Mission. 

Nunhead Cemetery. By the Author of ‘Episodes in an 
Obscure Life.” 


DANIEL 


By the Rev. 
(With Engravings.) 
Strange Indian Prophecies and 


Vignettes of the Great Revival of the Eighteenth 
Century. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 


The Stream and the Torrent. By the Rev. I. R 
VERNON, M.A. (With Engraving.) 


Diary of Nine Days in a Nile Boat. 
M. L. WHATELY. 


Old Gravel Lane Meeting House. (With [lustrations.) 


. By Mig 


The Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted, 
Poetry :—Saved.—Nature’s Harmonies. — Parables of Prayer, 


Pages for the Young:—Jack and Shag.—Moravian 


Missions. 


Monthly Religious Record. 





WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, 





MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION, 





Imperial 8vo, 8s. each, elzgantly bound, gilt edges. 


1. ENGLISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


and the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LLD., 


With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 


“Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of reading of them; and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his 
days within a ‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the will of fancy, through sunny glades, by babbling streams, 


or over the breezy moorlands.”—77mes. 


“It is illustrated by a large number of the very best wood engravings ; there is scarcely a page that does not contain one.” —Art Yournal. 


2. AMERICAN PICTURES, Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
Profusely Illustrated in the best style of Wood Engraving 
by eminent English and Foreign Artists. 

“These American Pictures are a credit to all concerned in their pro- 
duction.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* A very interesting and entertaining volume.”—S/ectator. 

“* Copiously and cleverly illustrated, and pleasantly written.”— Daily News. 
3. SWISS PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 

and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With 
numerous Illustrations by Whymper and others. 

**In this third edition there are so many additions and improvements, 
that this beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than ever.” 
—Standard. 

4. ITALIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
Profusely Illustrated. ‘ 

“The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it. 
Italy is the theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but the 
plain descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more about it 
than a library of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.”— 7 ises. 





5. “THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
MANNING, LL.D. With numerous Engravings. 

“* The work is executed with great ability; but the 
book is the Illustrations. Very simple, but executed wit 
and a thoroughly artistic feeling.” —Grafhic. 

6. THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS., 
Egypt and Sinai Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With numerous fine 
Engravings. 

‘Dr. Manning wields a lively and graceful pen. The volume is full of 
spirited and highly finished engravings on wood.” —Standard. 


“* Written in a pleasing, readable fashion. The woodcuts are 
capital.”—A theneum. 


7. SPANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.p. With 
Illustrations by Gustave Doré and other eminent Artists. 


“A volume that does credit to the writer and artists employed.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

‘* The letterpress is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of the 
highest excellence.” —7imes. 
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eat charm of the 
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In preparation, uniform with theabcve volumes, FRENCH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 





THE MIDNIGHT SKY; Familiar Notes 


on the Stars and Planets. By Epwin DUNKIN, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. With 32 Star-Maps, and other 
Illustrations. Imp. 8vo, 75. 6¢. cloth boards; or gs. 
with gilt edges. 

**T find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book ; lucid, p-rspicuous 
ata glance, concise, correct ; completely fulfilling its purpose. ‘hose little 
Maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, all I 
have seen before in the planisphere way; no reader but ty help of them 
may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks. It is long since I 


have seen in any department a piece of work so well done.”—Letter to the 
Editor from Thomas Carlyle. 


** A really excellent work, Mr. Dunkin’s name being at once an assurance 


of its interesting character, and a warrant for its correctness.”—Astrouo- 
mical Register. 


‘* A handsome illustrated gift-book, intended to serve a higher and more 
useful end than most of the works which come into our hands.” — Times. 





= —* = == 


THE HOME NATURALIST; or, Practical 
Instructions for Collecting, Arranging, and Preserving all 
kinds of Natural Objects, chiefly designed to assist Amateurs. 
By HARLAND CouLtAs, late Lecturer on Botany at the 
School of Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital. Profusely 
Illustrated. Imp. 18mo, 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

“It cleverly combines the useful with the entertaining ; it is clearly and 
interestingly written, profusely illustrated, and will be a treasure to any 
boy.”—Literary Churchman. 


**Mr. Coultas was well known as a hard-working teacher of science. 
The work is beautifully illustrated, and deserves a large circulation. — 
Public Opinion. 


“In these days, when even at our public schools so much more attention 
is devoted to the study of natural history, a practical handbook like that 
before us is of inestimable value.”— John Bull. 


“Parents cannot do better than choose this a3 a gift-book to draw = 
attention of their children to the study of natural history.” —CAristian World, 





THE RELIGIOUS 


TRACT SOCIETY, 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY. 





All Buyers of BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION should send or write for the Society’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY. 
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Contents. 


Miss Pilkington. Chaps. v.- 
XIV. .481, 497, 513, 529, 545 ef 


In an Indian Tea-planta- 
tion 

Westminster School. . . 
Old Coaching Days... 
Legal Acuteness .... 
Natural History Anec- P 


Letters from the Rocky 
Mountains. x. by 
ISABELLA L. Bind .. . 

Monumental Brasses . . 


The Marseillaise and its 
Author 
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Contents. 


Utopias, or Schemes of 
Social Improvement. VI, 
vil. By the Rev. M. KAuF- 
i MANN, M.A.. . . . 524, 558 
Dublin and the British 
f Association. 1., 4. 520, 538 
Robert Carruthers, LL.D. 533 
Practical Social Science. 
VII. Sickness, Death, and 
Burial. By the Rey. Harkry 
JONES, M.A. 
Cumberland Statesmen . 
Settling the Score—a Ma- 
terial Guarantee . . . 53 
Rome in 1878 . 
William Spottiswoode 
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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERV ED, 














TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in tco great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 





Payment and Copyright.--Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Advertisements,— Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals, 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 


with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Cxoru Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. c'oth 
boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1872, but in 
avy form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents, 


TOURIST PAPERS IN THE LEISURE HOUR. 


The LetsuRE Tour has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands.” — Scotsman. 
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A GOMPLETE INDEX FOR THE TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES, 
FROM 1852 TO 1876, 
May be had of any Bookseller, price One Shilling. 


This Index will prove exceedingly useful for reference to the large number of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist Papers, relating 
to England, Scotland, and other Countries, which have appeared in the Volumes of the LEISURE HOUR. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 





REDUCTION OF RATES.—The GENERAL POSTAL UNION has considerably reduced many of the Colonial and 
Foreign Postal Rates. The following List gives the cost of postage to some of the principal countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home art. at Home 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . . . . . « 6da 9d.a India (vid Southampton). . .. 6d. Is, 
Australia (vid Southamptonors. Francisco) 8d. 1s, | alt ee ee ee ee ee . 3d 6d. 
MU. «st eS ee Se ee 8d. 6d. 7 Japan (vid Southampton). . . . . 6d. ls, 
PEED SS ota © es 4 K ad. 6d. (EMRGGONCAT 6 et. ew tlt tl 1s, 1/4 





Beyrout. ‘a a ee ee ee ee dd. 6d. | ere ee ee eee 6d, 
Brazil . 


| 
She ae oa we ee 1s, We fas ahd oh ale ths ee 
Bucnos Ayres (vid Southn. or Liverpool) 6d. 1s. Mexico (vii New York) . .. . . 4ida 
OE ae re ee 3d. 6d. Se ee ee. eee 
Cape Coast Castle . . ..... 6d. 9d. New Brunswick (vii Halifax). . . . . Sd. 


CapeofGood Hope. . .... « bd. od. Newfoundland i sla, ea Von Se 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 6d Je. New Zealand (vid Southn. or SanFranciseo) 8d. 
China (vid Southn. or United States) . 2 6d. Is. Nova Scotia (vii Halifax) . + oo eee 
Consiantinople . . 2. 1 2 eo te lw 68M Gd. NE i se ee Hue oe. ee ee 
TG eee wee we He 6d. 4-5 WITTE LEONE. 5 iw es we 6d. 
Franceand Algeria. . . .« « . « » 3d. éd. ... Sse Oe a a a ee 3d. 
GMPC 6 us ke we se we ow 9d. SG ene 2 4 we & GS Oe eee 
NE ee ew ee. Seo ce) de ey ee 6d. i, i ee era 6d, 
NE 5 SS gas 2 me Goel ee eee 6d. PROURONTANE 5 og ig oe ES a ee 6d. 
a er oe eee oe 6d. Tasmania (vid Southn. or Sau Francisco) 8d. Is. 
MOTE Dh. em ate my es at i a 6d. uted State ee ee ee 6d. 
Hong Kong (vii Southn. or United States). 6d. Is. West Indies (British) . . . . . © ~ 6d, 1s. 
e signifies additional to pay on delivery. 














The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders ios 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, an 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazin: and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE, 
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